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EDITORIAL NOTE 


HIS, the September number of ART AND ARCHAE- 

OLOGY, is devoted exclusively to the Ralph Cross 

Johnson Collection of paintings recently presented 
to the National Gallery of Art. Mr. Johnson is a native 
of Maine and a resident of Washington. He isa graduate 
of Harvard College and of the Harvard Law School, and 
has been admitted to the bar in the State of Maine and 
also in the District of Columbia. He has made numerous 
visits to Europe and has spent much time in the Art 
Museums of England, France, Germany, Russia, Italy, 
and Spain. His collection has been acquired gradually 
and all his later acquisitions have been of the Old Masters. 
Some were purchased in London and Paris; others in New 
York where in many cases he was fortunate enough to 
have first choice of works arriving from Europe. His is 
not therefore what is called a “dealer’s collection.”’ He 
thoroughly agrees with the opinion of the late John G. 
Johnson, of Philadelphia, who once remarked that “he 
was very careful to buy only what he considered a great 
work of art.”” In making purchases he has depended 
very largely on his own judgment as to the authenticity 
and art quality of the work offered. He has never been 
a buyer of more or less celebrated names. Few if any of 
his accessions have been on public exhibition until in- 
stalled in the National Gallery, where a choice room is 
devoted exclusively to their display. 
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THE RALPH CROSS JOHNSON COLLECTION 
IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 
By GEorGE B. ROSE 


T IS easy for a man to leave his 
pictures toa public gallery after his 
death. He knows that he is thus 

erecting tohis memory one of the noblest 
and most enduring of monuments, and 
that he is insuring the beloved objects 
against destruction. But for the living 
art lover to part with his treasures is 
hard indeed. A thing 6f beauty is a 
joy forever, and the longer we own it 
the closer it twines itself about our 
hearts. We all remember the story of 
Cardinal Mazarin taking leave of his 
pictures. He was a passionate and dis- 
criminating lover of art, and his great 
collection is still the chief glory of the 
Louvre. When told that he must die, 
he had himself borne to his gallery, and 
there he took a last, long, fond, linger- 
ing view of each cherished possession, 
parting from them all with an agonizing 
regret. He could surrender earthly 
power and splendor with no great re- 
pining; but to part with the pictures 
that he loved so much tore his heart. 
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And so it is with every true lover of 
art. He is willing to lend his pictures to 
the public, that others may share his 
joy for a time. Occasionally, out of a 
large number he will give one to some 
public gallery. But rarely indeed does 
he do more until forced by the hand 
of death to yield them up. The 
gift by Mr. Ralph Cross Johnson of 
twenty-four choice old masters, to 
our National Gallery, has been but 
seldom paralleled. 

These pictures have been hung to- 
gether in one room, and they must be 
forever kept together as a memorial of 
such unexampled generosity. It is a 
collection rare for its even excellence. 
Each picture is a good and, indeed, a 
notable specimen of the master’s style. 
Too often in our public galleries we see 
works of the great masters that are un- 
worthy of their brush, and which tend 
rather to prejudice the public against 
these great men, than to incite admira- 
tion. 
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MADONNA AND CHILD, WITH ST. JOHN AND AN ANGEL 


By SEBASTIANO MAINARDI, DIED 1513 
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THE MYSTIC MARRIAGE OF ST. CATHERINE OF ALEXANDRIA 


By GIACOMO FRANCIA, 1486-1557 


BOLOGNESE SCHOOL. 
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A VENETIAN SENATOR 


By LORENZO LOTTO, 1480-1554 


VENETIAN SCHOOL. 
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PORTRAIT OF A CARDINAL 


By TITIAN, 1477-1576 


VENETIAN SCHOOL. 
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In speaking of these pictures I do not 
write as an expert on attributions. Mr. 
Johnson's collection has long been one 
of the most notable in the country, and 
has been sufficiently expertized. To be 
an expert inattributions, one must have 
a knowledge of the weaving of canvas 
in different ages and countries, of the 
growth and structure of woods in va- 
rious lands, of the idiosyncrasies of art- 
ists in the painting of ears and fingers 
and other non-essentials, in short, of a 
thousand details, which I do not possess. 
It is a science demanding the study of a 
life-time, and not a very exact one if we 
may judge by the Ancessant contro- 
versies among its greatest exponents; 
and too often the experts seem to lose 
all feeling for the beauty of the pictures, 
and to consider them as coldly as if they 
were insects to be classified. I shall ac- 
cept the attributions given; and, after 
all, they are not so important, for the 
work of art is the thing, regardless of its. 
origin. 

First in time, and to my heart, always 
first in importance, is the Italian school. 

A few years ago our people had scant 
appreciation of the Italian primitives. 
When Jarvis brought over his extensive 
collection, he found no purchaser, and 
what would today make his fortune, 
proved his ruin. The larger part is now 
the pride of Yale University, while the 
remainder draws visitors from distant 
lands to the Cleveland Museum; but 
Jarvis had to let them gofordebt. Now, 
thanks chiefly to the influence and ex- 
ample of the late John G. Johnson, of 
Philadelphia, Italian primitives are 
eagerly sought, and single pictures in 
the Jarvis collection would. probably 
bring as much as he received for the 
whole. 

One of the most delicious of the 
Italian primitives is Bastiano Mainardi, 
best known by his beautiful and gra- 
cious fresco of the Madonna della Cin- 
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tola in the Baroncelli Chapel in Santa 
Croce at Florence, depicting the Ma- 
donna dropping her girdle to the ador- 
ing disciples as she is borne to heaven 
by choiring angels. 

Mainardi continued to paint until 
1513, and witnessed the revolution in 
art wrought by the genius of Leonardo, 
Michelangelo and Raphael; but the 
achievements of those supreme masters 
affected him not at all, and to the last 
he continued to paint in the old sweet 
primitive way of the early Florentines. 

Mr. Johnson has given us one of his 
most delightlul and characteristic pic- 
tures. It is a charming work in a mar- 
velous state of preservation, fresh as 
when it came from the master’s easel. 
The beautiful Mother, clothed in a robe 
of brilliant red with dark blue embroid- 
ered mantle, holds the infant Christ on 
her lap while with the other hand she 
caresses the infant John the Baptist, 
whose hands are clasped in adoration 
as he gazes upon the divine child. Jesus 
lifts his little hands in blessing, while 
an angel bearing annunciation lilies 
is looking on. To the left there is a 
Florentine landscape. 

This picture is probably the original 
from which the larger and more pre- 
tentious work in the Louvre was 
evolved. In repeating a composition, 
artists usually add to it other figures. 
Seldom do they proceed by way of sub- 
traction. Therefore the simpler com- 
position is usually the first. Certainly 
this is the finer of the two, better pre- 
served, richer in color, more united in 
composition. 

The school of the Marches produced 
no painter of the very first rank, though 
some of the works of Francesco Fran- 
cia, such as the Pzeta in London, the 
Deposition from the Cross at Parma, 
the Annunciation in the Brera, and the 
Madonna of the Rose Garden at Munich, 
are among the most precious things in 
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By BERNARD VAN ORLEY, 1493-1542 
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MADONNA AND CHILD 


By GOVAERT FLINCK, 1615-1660 


DUTCH SCHOOL. 


THE HOLY FAMILY, WITH ST. ELIZABETH 


By PETER PAUL RUBENS, 1577-1640 


FLEMISH SCHOOL. 
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all the range of art. The dry-as-dust 
critic who cannot appreciate their in- 
effable charm is surely to be pitied. 

Francesco had several sons who de- 
voted themselves to painting, chief of 
whom was Giacomo Francia. The 
Marriage of St. Catherine in the Johnson 
collection is one of his most delightful 
works. Both the Madonna and the St. 
Catherine are beautiful, especially the 
latter, a highborn maiden with fea- 
tures of Grecian regularity and wearing 
a royal diadem upon her queenly head. 
She lifts up her exquisite hand to the 
the Christ Child, who is stretching 
forth the betrothal ring, while behind 
the group is St. Joseph and a landscape 
background. 

The Venetian is the most glorious of 
all the schools of painting. In that 
branch of art it maintains the incon- 
testable supremacy that Athens holds 
in sculpture; and among its masters 
there is none possessed of a more com- 
pelling ‘charm than Lorenzo Lotto. 
There is scarcely anything on earth 
more beautiful than his Holy Family at 
Vienna, certainly nothing more exqui- 
quisite and refined. And hundreds of 
years before Gainsborough painted his 
Blue Boy, Lotto in this picture refuted 
still more triumphantly the dictum of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds that blue was a 
cold color that should be relegated to 
the less important parts of the canvas, 
and used only to enhance the effect 
of the warmer hues. If it is ever ad- 
missible in speaking of one art to use 
the language of another, this must be 
ag the incomparable symphony in 

ue. 

But, while Lotto painted many love- 
ly religious pictures, he was perhaps 
even more distinguished in the art cf 
portraiture. When men have achieved 
success and have become rich and pros- 
ous a pardonable pride leads to a desire 
to transmit their lineaments to poster- 
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ity; and the Venetian nobles had every 
reason to be proud. They had raised 
upon the mud banks of the Adriatic 
a dream of imperishable beauty; they 
had attained the hegemony in the 
world’s commerce, so that the wealth 
of the Orient was poured into their 
city’s lap; and in a thousand desperate 
struggles on land and sea, they had 
built up a splendid empire. Their fa- 
vorite painter was Titian, who depicted 
them as they loved to appear, calm, 
serene, far-seeing, their brows crowned 
with the aureole of success, masters of 
themselves and of their fate. 

With this grand official style the por- 
traits of Lorenzo Lotto have little in 
common. As Van Dyck gave to all 
his sitters an aristocratic elegance, so 
Lotto gives to his a romantic sadness. 
One of the most haunting of all por- 
traits is the Man with the Claw at Vien- 
na. There is perhaps in no other male 
face so much refinement and delicacy 
combined with so wistful a melancholy. 
It is not surprising that in the rear- 
rangement of the Brera a whole room is 
given up to portraits by Lotto; and 
there are few rooms that are so haunt- 
ing. 

The Lotto in the Ralph Cross John- 
son collection represents a Venetian 
senator, a man in middle life, clothed 
in the black garments which Spanish 
fanaticism had forced upon the color- 
loving Italians, and with a black hat. 
You can see that he was born to great 
position, that he is calm, self-possessed, 
yet a little weary of it all; that the 
lesson of Solomon that all is vanity has 
not been lost upon his soul. Lotto has 
tried to paint one of the official portraits 
in the style of Titian, and has made a 
splendid masterpiece; but despite bim- 
self, something of his own romantic sad- 
ness has crept in. 

The most striking of the Italian pic- 
tures is the large portrait of a cardinal 
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by Titian. Here we have a man some- 
what past middle life, seated at a table 
on which is a cover of rich damask. 
Before him lies an open book, from 
which he has just looked up. His face, 
with its hollow cheeks and deeply 
sunken eyes, is that of a man accus- 
tomed to rule, a man of affairs and yet 
a scholar; and it is apparent that great- 
ness has brought no joy. The dark 
crimson robe which he wears and the 
cap of that color, are so deep in their 
rich tones, that only on a bright day 
can we realize their full splendor. This 
is one of the grandest portraits in 
America, equally remarkable for the 
force of characterization and the con- 
summate technique. 

It is a far cry from the great age of 
Titian and Lotto to the days of Fran- 
cesco Guardi. Venetian art had flow- 
ered and died, and was enjoying a brief 
revival at the hands of Tiepolo and 
Canaletto. Two masters could not 
be further removed than these; Tiepolo 
with his sketchy, impressionistic treat- 
ment, his vague outlines, his brilliant 


colors and his exhuberant imagination; 


Canaletto with his photographic ac- 
curacy, his clear-cut lines, his grey 
tones and his unflinching realism. 
Guardi was the pupil of the latter, and 
in most of his works closely adhered to 
his master’s style, though with some- 
what more of freedom and with some- 
what richer tints. 

In this collection there are two large 
and notable pictures by Guardi. One 
represents the church of Ara Coeli and 
the Capitol at Rome. This is very like 
a Canaletto, and is a characteristic 
example of Guardi’s usual style at its 
best. In the other, a landscape showing 
ruins with figures, he surpasses himself, 
and borrows from hiscontemporary Tie- 
polo something of his sketchy treatment 
and brilliant color. It is the most de- 
lightful work by this master that I have 
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ever seen. Evidently he was proud of it 
himself and conscious that from its un- 
usual style it might be attributed to an- 
other ; for upon one of the stones he has 
inscribed his full name, Francesco 
Guardi, in large letters in the form of 
a high relief. 

Passing now to the Northern schools, 


we find that Mr. Johnson has had the . 


good taste to love those Dutchmen who 
went to Italy, and got there the pref- 
erence for beautiful forms and faces 
while preserving their admirable Dutch 
technique. I have never been able to 
understand the prejudice that exists 
against thesemen. Whenthe painters of 
other countries go to Italy and learn 
there the secret of eternal beauty, asdid 
Poussin and Claude Lorraine, every- 
body commends them. But leta Dutch- 
man or a Fleming before Rubens go to 
Italy and learn the same secret, he is 
treated as.a renegade and a traitor, and 
no language is strong enough to voice 
the critics’ condemnation. To me these 
Italianate Dutchmen and Flemings, 
with their marvelous skill and care in 
painting and their beautiful Italian 
types, are among the most delightful 
of painters. 

Foremost among these were Bernard 
van Orley and Govaert Flinck. 

In Mr. Johnson’s collection is a Ma- 
donna and Child by van Orley. Both 
are beautiful. The child holds an apple 
in his hand. The background is a lovely 
and highly varied landscape with moun- 
tains in the distance. On the left we 
see soldiers sacking a large mansion, 
murdering the men and pursuing the 
fleeing women, who have no chance of 
escape. It is war. On the left is peace. 
Peasants are at work in the fields, while 
soldiers march by in the splendor of 
their accoutrements. 

It seems to me that in these days 
when it is the fashion to sacrifice all 
details to the general effect, we lose 
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more than we gain. One sees at a 
glance all that there is in a picture, and 
unless it has a compelling charm, it 
soon wearies us. But these early masters 
with their wealth of detail, are inex- 
haustible. No matter how often we 
return to them, we find something new, 
and so our interest never flags. 

Govaert Flinck’s picture is simpler. 
It presents only a beautiful Madonna 
holding the divine infant, who stops 
nursing for a moment to look at the 
spectator. The types are Italian, the 
admirable execution is Dutch. 

It seems to me that as a technician 
Rembrandt is thé supreme master. 
He can paint in more styles than any 
other, and he is equally proficient in 
all, from the most photographic pre- 
cision of infinite detail to the broadest 
effects. He is equally skilled in the 
manipulation of glowing color and of 
richest monochrome that yet gives the 
impression of splendid color. And his 
pigments have suffered no apparent de- 
terioration. We have seen Whistler in 
his nocturnes and other painters re- 
produce for a time the luminous shad- 
ows of Rembrandt; but we have also 
seen these works grow opaque and mud- 
dy, mocked by the changeless perfec- 
tion of the incomparable master. Had 
Rembrandt possessed the sense of beau- 
tiful form that characterized the Greeks 
and Raphael and Titian, he would have 
been the greatest of painters. Even 
with this limitation, he remains with- 
out a superior. 

In smart circles these days it is the 
fashion to exalt Velasquez above Rem- 
brandt. The Spaniard is undoubtedly 
a mighty master of the brush; but his 
cold and apparently contemptuous 
aloofness, presenting the outward linea- 
ments of his sitters with unsurpassable 
veracity while almost ignoring their 
souls, ranks him far below the sympa- 
thetic and deep-seeing Rembrandt, who 
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comprehends and depicts every emo- 
tion from the gentlest and sweetest to 
the fiercest and most turbulent. 

The element in a portrait that most 
interests the ordinary beholder is the 
character portrayed. Ordinarily the 
the young have little character in their 
faces; but with advancing years the 
result of all the good and evil that men 
have done and thought becomes etched 
upon their lineaments in lines which 
the discerning eye can read as in an 
open book. ‘Therefore, Rembrandt, 
the supreme master in the depicting of 
character, loved particularly the faces 
of the aged, and he makes them tell us all 
their secrets. Raphael and Titian and 
Velasquez were wonderful painters of 
portraits; but to my mind Rembrandt 
was the greatest of them all. 

In Mr. Johnson’s collection there is 
the splendid portrait of a rather young 
and handsome man, clothed in black 
with a broad-brimmed black felt hat 
and a broad white collar fringed with 
lace. He is evidently a gentlemen of 
wealth and refinement, and he is paint- 
ed with the admirable precision of Rem- 
brandt’s earlier style before he became 
absorbed in the study of light, and when 
his figures emerge mysteriously from 
luminous shadows. A truer or more 
vital portrait it would be hard to find. 

While Rembrandt. is facile princeps 
among the painters of Holland, the 
school had so many splendid masters 
of portraiture that it is hard to choose 
among them. But it seems to me that 
after Rembrandt none surpasses Nico- 
laas Maes. He never indulges in any 
of the dizzy flights of genius that so 
mystified Rembrandt’s contemporaries. 
His feet are always planted firmly upon 
the solid earth; but his absolute fidelity 
to nature and his impeccable technique 
rank him among the great painters of 
portraits. 
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One of the finest collections of pic- 
tures in private ownership is that of 
Mr. Charles P. Taft, of Cincinnati. 
His dining-room is adorned with a num- 
ber of portraits of the English school 
of the Eighteenth Century, marvels 
of style, dignity, and aristocratic bear- 
ing. But he has made the mistake of 
placing in their midst a magnificent 
Dutch portrait—by Nicolaas Maes, 
if I remember rightly—and when we 
turn from that living presentation of 
the actual man to the English portraits, 
they seem to lose all vitality, and to be 
not men, but pictures of men. 

By Nicolaas Maes there is in the 
Johnson collection a wonderful por- 
trait called The Burgomaster. Whether 
he is a burgomaster or one of the domi- 
nating clergy of the time, I cannot say. 
Certainly he is a man used to command 
and quite satisfied with himself. Large, 
stout, florid, with the top of his head 
bald, but with long, grey hair growing 
out at the side and falling to his shoul- 
ders, with slight mustache and imperial, 
he is the ideal of the successful elderly 
gentleman, who looks with entire satis- 
faction on his past and with serene con- 
fidence to the future. But how un- 
stable is human fortune! At London in 
the National Gallery, there is another 
portrait of the same man, signed and 
dated just one year later, haggard, 
with flabby cheeks, broken in body 
and soul. Sometime in that brief year 
the heavy hand of Fate was laid upon 
him with crushing force. 

It is strange how indifferent our 
American collectors have been to Ru- 
bens. It is impossible to make any list 
of the world’s half dozen greatest 
painters that would not include his 
name. He is as great as Rembrandt. 
Yet, while we have upon our shores 
more than a fourth of the masterpieces 
of the mighty Dutchman, the worthy 
examples of Rubens in our country 
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could probably be counted upon the 
fingers of a single hand. 

Yet one would think that Rubens 
would particularly appeal to our gen- 
eration. In the old days genius was de- 
fined as an infinite capacity for taking 
pains. Leonardo worked four years on 
the Mona Lisa, and still deemed it un- 
finished. Titian kept his pictures in 
his studio for an average of five years. 
These days, however, the supreme de- 
sideratum of the artist is economy of 
labor. The man who can paint a pic- 
ture with the fewest strokes of the brush 
is hailed by artists as their chief, and 
proclaimed by critics as the worthy 
disciple of Velasquez. 

In point of fact, these slap-dash mas- 
ters of our day find no justification in 
the practice of the great Spainard. He 
was a slow and careful workman, who 
produced comparatively few pictures, 
less than one fourth as many as Rem- 
brandt, not one tenth as many an 
Rubens. He painted usually with such 
perfection of finish that no brush-mark 
remains, and we have no idea how the 
marvel was wrought. His pictures are 
equally satisfying whether we look at 
them from a distance or close at hand. 
We do not have to cross the room to 
see them, as with our modern artists 
who exalt themselves in his name. 

When it comes to true economy of 
labor, no other painter can approach 
Rubens. The Primitives and many 
moderns put into a picture numerous 
details which can be seen only on close 
inspection, and which are lost when we 
stand far enough away to grasp the 
picture as a whole. Many of our con- 
temporaries, perhaps a majority, includ- 
ing all of those who are most praised 
by the smart critics, omit countless 
details which would be clearly apparent 
to one standing at the point of sight. 
Rubens alone never falls into either of 
these errors. He wastes no time in de- 
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picting things which we should not see 
when far enough away to view the pic- 
ture in its entirety, and he omits noth- 
ing that could be seen at that distance. 

He is the Lord of Life. His pictures 
are sometimes gross and sensual, but 
they possess an exuberant vitality 
unequalled in the realm of art; or, for 
that matter, in nature; for his men and 
women seem more alive than the living 
beings who stand before them. In 
depicting the satiny sheen of palpitat- 
ing flesh he knows no rival. He is 
the most brilliant of all colorists, and 
time seems to have no power to dim the 
immortal lustre of “his hues. 

That so supreme a master should be 
so inadequately represented in America 
is greatly to be regretted. We are 
therefore peculiarly fortunate in po- 
sessing Mr. Johnson’s splendid Rubens. 
It is a beautiful Madonna nursing the 
infant Christ, whom St. Elizabeth 
watches with rapt devotion, while be- 
hind, St. Joseph lifts his hand with a 
protecting gesture. The St. Elizabeth 
isa portrait of Rubens’ splendid moth- 
er, one of the grandest of women. 
The Madonna is full, but not gross, 
and her neck and bosom are painted 
with the glowing flesh tints that Rubens 
alone knew how to render. Apparently 
it was painted about the same time as 
the Descent from the Cross at Antwerp. 

But it is the English School that is 
most fully represented in this remark- 
able collection, particularly the great 
portrait painters of the Eighteenth 
and early Nineteenth Centuries. 

This is one of the noblest of all the 
schools of portraiture, and it was for- 
tunate in the subjects which it had to 
depict. No one can doubt that the 
aristocracy of England is the finest 
aristocracy in the world. Their vigor- 
ous life in the open air has made them 
strong and tall and graceful. The 
active participation in public affairs 
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and the grave responsibilities which 
the traditions of their caste compel 
them to assume prevent their degen- 
erating into the effete parlor-knights so 
common on the Continent. The re- 
spect and loyalty with which the com- 
mon people have generally treated them 
lends to their countenances_a serene 
nobility of expression. Of course there 
are exceptions; but taken as a whole 
they are a splendid body of men and 
women. No wonder that Sir Joshua 
and his contemporaries loved to paint 
them. 

And with what dignity and elegance 
they were portrayed by those great 
masters! No doubt the style of Van 
Dyck had much to do with this. Sir 
Anthony had painted all the greatest 
lords and ladies of the England of his 
day. His masterpieces were to be seen 
in many an English mansion. The 
painter who came after him knew that | 
his works would be hung beside Van 
Dyck’s portraits, so aristocratic, so 
elegant, so full of style; and he felt that 
he must not derogate from their high 
standard. 

By general consent Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds is placed at the head of the Eng- 
lish school. Probably he deserved it; 
but his colors have so often faded and 
dulled that as matters really stand to- 
day, his pre-eminence is no longer 
incontestable. 

When he pronounced the eulogy on 
Gainsborough, after the latter’s death, 
he said that Gainsborough was the 
greatest of all English landscape pain- 
ters; and Richard Wilson, piqued, per- 
haps, that he himself should have been 
assigned to an inferior rank in his 
chosen field, exclaimed, ‘‘And the great- 
est portrait painter, too.” 

I confess that I am inclined to Wil- 
son’s opinion. Certainly when we com- 
pare Reynolds’ theatrical Mrs. Siddons 
as the Tragic Muse with the wonderful 
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portrait of that marvelous woman by 
Gainsborough, so refined, so keenly in- 
telligent, so vitally alive, that hangs in 
the London National Gallery, Sir 
Joshua appears indeed a poor second. 
But Reynolds is not often so insincere, 
and Gainsborough perhaps never again 
reached to such a height; so that the 
question of pre-eminence is not easy to 
decide. 

In the Johnson collection Sir Joshua 
is represented by two fine examples, 
the Duchess of Ancaster and Viscount 
Hill, both handsome young aristocrats, 
painted with admirable skill and show- 
ing none of that, deterioration too 
common in his pictures. 

Gainsborough is still better repre- 
sented. 

The portrait of Lord Mulgrave 
dressed as a naval officer, is one of his 
most important works. A large, dis- 
tinguished-looking man in blue coat 
and white waistcoat, he stands out with 
intense vitality against a red curtain, 
while to the left we see a far-reaching 
and delightful English landscape. 

Though he made his living painting 
portraits, Gainsborough was, at heart, 
a painter of landscapes; and whenever 
he could escape from the drudgery of 
portraiture, he sallied forth into the 
woods and fields, to depict the beauties 
of nature. Here he is a supreme master, 
as he is in portraiture. Unhappily he 
was compelled to paint these truant 
masterpieces rapidly, putting on one 
coat before its predecessor was entirely 
dry, so that they have cracked more 
than his portraits; but they are very 
beautiful and supremely attractive. In 
this one we have fine trees, between 
which is a splendid view of an extensive 
prospect bathed in the glow of sunset, 
the whole redolent with the charm of 
the English conta cide. At the door 
ofan humble thatched cottage stands a 
most beautiful and aristocratic woman 
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evidently one of Gainsborough’s most 
distinguished sitters. She is supposed 
to be the mother of the four children 
about her, who, however, are evidently 
drawn from peasant models. Gains- 
borough painted no more notable land- 
scape, few larger, certainly none finer, 
none superior in composition or richer 
in color. 

One of the best of the English land- 
scape painters was the elder David Cox. 
He loved the gracious landscapes of his 
native land with all his heart, and re- 
produced them with the greatest care, 
usually in water-color. He is here 
represented by a very characteristic 
work, The Outskirts of a Wood in 
Autumn. ‘The trees are studied with 
admirable fidelity to nature, and with 
such attention to detail that each leaf 
can be counted. 

It is the fashion these days rather to 
depreciate Sir Thomas Lawrence; but I 
am unable to share that view. He was 
the spoiled child of fortune, courted 
alike by men and women. Sometimes, 
overwhelmed by commissions and dis- 
tracted by social pleasures, his work is 
superficial and insincere; but at his 
best he is worthy to stand beside the 
great masters of portraiture, and he is 
so often at his best that his failures 
may be ignored. 

It is doubtful whether anyone save 
Lord Byron ever had a more intense 
appreciation of the beauty of women. 
They loved Sir Thomas, and he loved 
them perhaps overmuch; but to this 
intense feeling for woman’s charms 
we owe some of the most delightful 
portraits ever painted. 

Of Sir Thomas we have two splendid 
examples. Lord Abercorn, a high-born 
gentleman of refined and commanding 
presence, somewhat past middle life, 
stands out alive against a red curtain; 
while Mrs. Towry is the ideal of 
English beauty, with perfect and high- 
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bred features that would be faultless 
in a cameo, but whose loveliness is en- 
hanced by brilliant color, large blue 
eyes and rich chestnut hair. She 
represents the English aristocracy in its 
supreme perfection. 

Romney was one of the most elegant 
and refined of English painters, though 
his infatuation for Lady Hamilton, of 
whom he painted innumerable portraits, 
was perhaps as injurious to his art as to 
his morals. He is shown in a faultless 
portrait of Sir Sampson Wright, a 
stout squire in a red coat. 

But the gem of the British portraits 
is the work of the Scotchman Raeburn. 
He has given us the living presentment 
of his friend Archibald Skirving, who 
was a painter and a poet. In neither 
capacity did he attain distinction; but 
the pursuit of high ideals gave to his 
face a rare refinement and intelligence. 
He is growing old, and the gray locks 
are thin; but age has brought only a 
sweeter and a saner outlook on life. A 
more delightful portrait of an elderly 
and scholarly gentleman was never 
made; and we can see that affection 
guided the brush to this admirable 
result. 

We should have begun our notice of 
the British painters of this group with 
Hogarth, the first and one of the great- 
est of them all. He was among the 
notable revolutionists. At a time when 
art had become over-refined and sugar- 
sweet, when Watteau and Boucher ruled 
the hour, he turned from their exquisite 
but unreal creations to a strong, sane 
realism. He wrought in England a 
revolution as great as that which David 
wrought in France, but on a more en- 
during basis. David sought to turn 
back the hands of time, and to make 
Romans of us all; and by the force of 
his powerful genius he succeeded for a 
while. But a conception so funda- 
mentally false could not long endure, 


and though David can never be for- 
gotten, his influence is now negligible. 

Hogarth, on the other hand, is the 
strong rock on which modern art has 
been built. In painting he is like Bach 
in music, the somewhat austere master 
at whose feet all have sat. In his own 
days it was his satires on the vices of 
society to which he owed his greatest 
fame. Now it is his admirable portraits, 
so realistic, so vitally alive, that in- 
terest us most. 

One of his finest portraits is here; 
Mrs. Price, an alert, intelligent, high- 
bred woman, with head proudly erect, 
sure of herself and of her position, 
dressed in blue, and painted with a 
marvelous realism. 

Among the greatest of the painters 
of classic landscape is Richard Wilson. 
To the sense of distance and the in- 
effable peace of Claude Lorraine, he 
adds the mellow afternoon light of 
Albert Cuyp or the splendid sunset 
glow of Jan Both. His pictures are 
poems in color. There are two of them 
here. The smaller and less important 
is in his more usual style. It depicts a 
landscape through which flows a river 
spanned by a bridge of five graceful 
arches, the whole bathed in the sun- 
light of a serene afternoon. The other 
is an unusual picture, and one of the 
most notable that Wilson ever painted. 


It is one of his largest landscapes. It 


presents a far-reaching prospect suf- 
fused by a splendid sunset glow. It is 
truly a symphony in gold and golden 
brown. 

Fortunately Mr. Johnson has in his 
house three other wonderful pictures by 


Wilson, one of which I believe to be the 
finest of all his works, the fullest of [ 
beauty, poetry and romance; and per- | 
haps in that day, which we hope is very | 
distant, when he is forced to part with 
them, they too will become the property 
of the nation. Then the man who would f 
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understand the genius of Richard Wil- 
son will be forced to make the pilgrim- 
age to our National Gallery. 

To my mind the greatest of all paint- 
ers of landscape is Turner. Others may 
equal him in various aspects of his art; 
but none can compare with him in his 
variety. He comes nearer the univer- 
sality of Shakespeare than any other 
landscape painter. He began with a 
painstaking realism equal to Con- 
stable’s. Then he dared to rival Claude 
Lorraine, and in his Crossing the Brook, 
Child Harold’s Pilgrimage, and the 
works inspired by the glories and de- 
cline of Carthage, he became a worthy 
competitor of that supreme master of 
classic landscape where over scenes of 
ideal beauty and illimitable spacious- 
ness there broodsacelestial peace. Then 
light and air fascinated Turner, and he 
presented their glories and their mys- 
tery with a splendor that makes the 


best of the Impressionists seem cheap; 
and, as was fitting, he passed into 
another world when in this he had 
ceased to see anything save the blinding 
glory of light. In each aspect of his art 
he is without a superior, and in the 
breadth of his achievement he is with- 
out a rival. Compared with him, how 
pitifully narrow seem the great land- 
scapists of France! When we have seen 
one Rousseau, one Daubigny, one Diaz, 
one Corot, we recognize the others at a 
glance; but Turner is limited only by 
Nature’s infinite variety. 

The last painting in date in this re- 
markable collection is a view of Edin- 
boro by Turner, one of his latest works, 
when his pictures had become dreams 
of light and air. The Castle is there and 
the Palace; but what we see is a dream 
of golden light. 

Little Rock, Arkansas. 
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MAINARDI, SEBASTIANO. 
Florentine School. 
dajo. Died 1513. 
FRANCIA, GIACOMO. 
1486-1557. Bolognese School. 
TITIAN, or TIZIANO, VERCELLI. 
1477-1576. Venetian School. 
influenced by his fellow pupil Giorgione. 
native town. 
Lotto, LORENZO 
1480-1554. Venetian School. 
Palma Vecchio, Giorgione and Titian. 
GuARDI, FRANCESCO. 
1712-1793. Venetian School. 
painting views of Venice. 
ORLEY, BERNAERT VAN. 
1493-1542. Flemish School. 
Raphael, perhaps his pupil. 


RUBENS, PETER PAUL. € 


Born at San Gimignano, date unknown. 


Most talented of the sons of Francesco Francia. 


Born Pieve di Cadore among Dolomites. 


Born at Bergamo, but painted mostly in Venice. 


Born and died in Venice. 


Born and died at Brussels. 


Pupil and brother-in-law of Domenico Ghirlan- 


Works mostly at Bologna. 


Pupil of Giovanni Bellini, but more 


Passed life at Venice save when visiting the Emperor, the Pope or his 
Lived like a prince and treated by princes with rare respect. 


Successively influenced by 


Pupil of Canaletto, and devoted himself chiefly to 


Spent several years in Rome prior to 1515 studying 


1577-1640. Flemish School. Studied at Antwerp under various masters till 1600, when he went to Italy and 


became court painter to Duke of Mantua, who sent him to Spain on a diplomatic mission. 
in 1608, where he continued to reside until his death, save for diplomatic missions to Spain and England. 


by Charles I. 


Returned to Antwerp 
Knighted 


Surrounded by an army of devoted pupils who assisted him in his works; he lived like a great lord. 


His two wives, Isabella Brandt and Helena Fourment, particularly the latter, often served him as models. 
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REMBRANDT, VAN RYN 

1607-1669. Dutch School. Born at Leyden, but spent most of his life at Amsterdam. While he painted with the 
detailed realism loved by the Dutch he was very prosperous; but when he became enamored of chiaroscuro, and 
painted figures emerging mysteriously from luminous shadows, his popularity declined and he died at Amsterdam 
in extreme poverty while painting his greatest picture. His first wife, Saskia van Ulenburgh, an aristocratic young 
lady, was the companion of his happy days, and often served him as a model. 


GOVAERT, FLINCK. bel 
1615-1660. Dutch School. Born at Cleves, died at Amsterdam. Pupil of Rembrandt, but later studied the tofc 
Italian masters, and modeled his style on them. ¢ 
Maks, NICHOLAAS. Jul 
1632-1693. Dutch School. Born at Dordrecht, died at Amsterdam. Portrait and genre painter, pupil of 000! 
Rembrandt, but later influenced by Jordaens and the Antwerp masters. 
pas: 
HOGARTH, WILLIAM. “for 
1697-1764. British School. Born and died in London. Best known by his series of pictures satirizing the tuti 
vices of the times and by his portraits. 
expt 
REYNOLDS, SIR JOSHUA Dr. 
1723-1792. British School. Born at Plumpton in Devonshire, died in London, where most of his life was tove 
passed. Spent more than two years in Italy (1749-1752) studying the great Italian masters, who greatly influenced & 
his style. On the establishment of the Royal Academy in 1868 he was chosen its first president and was knighted, the 
and in 1784 became principal painter to the King. A man of great cultivation and dignity, of courtly manners, P 
who did much to raise his profession in the eyes of Englishmen. | 
GAINESBOROUGH, THOMAS. a Mm 
1727-1788. British School. Born at Sudbury, Suffolk, died in London. Practiced his art mostly in Bath and oper 
London, where his portraits rivaled in popularity those of Reynolds. The real founder of English landscape. with 
ize 
WILSON, RICHARD. nize 
1713-1782. British School. After Claude Lorraine the most successful master of classic landscape. Born at with 
Pinegas, Montgomeryshire, died at Llanberris, Carnarvonshire. He spent the years from 1749 to 1755 in Italy, crow 
where his style was formed. in his own day he met with scantiest recognition, and he suffered great poverty. 
Now he is esteemed one of England’s greatest masters. That he should have painted such visions of celestial peace ever 
while suffering from disappointment and neglect is wonderful. builc 
auth 
ROMNEY, GEORGE. calle 
1734-1802. British School. Born in Lancastershire and died in Kendall, Westmoreland. In 1773 he visited 
Italy, where he remained for two years. On his return to England he settled in London, where he became the rival 20,01 
of Reynolds and Gainsborough as a portrait painter. Fell under the spell of Lady Hamilton, and painted her many and 
times in varied characters. 
colle 
scien 


Cox, 
1783-1859. British School. Born and died near Birmingham. Spent his life wandering over England and 
Wales, painting landscapes of realistic fidelity and great beauty. 


RAEBURN, SIR HENRY. done 
1756-1823. British School. Born near Edinburgh, where he died. His youth was spent in great poverty, buta furth 
fortunate marriage brought him an ample fortune, and enabled him to study in Italy for two years. Returning to 
Edinburgh in 1787 he speedily became the foremost portrait painter of Scotland. In 1812 he became president of the < 
the Scotch Society of Artists and in 1822 he was knighted. dev 
LAWRENCE, SIR ‘THOMAS. Core 
1769-1830. British School. The last of the great English portrait painters of the 18th Century. Born at durir 
Bristol, died in London. He was the spoilt child of fortune. Though reared in poverty, he attained distinction that 
even asa boy. He became the favorite of George III and George IV, who loaded him with commissions; and he hea 
received for his works prices until then without example in England. He was admitted to the Royal Academy the a 
before the age required by its rules, and became its president in 1820. He was knighted in 1815. He died in of th 
London at the height of his prosperity. 
Supr 
TURNER, J. M. W. Insti 
775-1851. British School. England's greatest landscape painter. Born and died in London. Beginning there 
with realistic landscapes, he passed on to classic landscapes in the style of Claude Lorraine, and ended in painting incre 


pictures which are essentially visions of light and air. 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 


Announcement 


The National Gallery of Art, which is the legal depository of all objects of art 
belonging to the nation not lawfully assigned to other custodianship, has here- 
tofore existed as a dependency of the National Museum, one of the six codrdinate 
units appropriated for by Congress under the Smithsonian Institution. On 
July 1, 1920 the Gallery was separated from the Museum and became the seventh 
coordinate administrative unit under the Institution. ‘This resulted from the 
passage by the 66th Congress of an amendment to the Sundry Civil Bill providing 
“for the administration of the National Gallery of Art by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, including compensation of necessary employees and necessary incidental 
expenses.”’ The Gallery has now an organization of its own and a modest staff with 
Dr. W. H. Holmes, as director, the collections of art works having been brought 
together in large measure under his charge as Curator while also Head Curator of 
the Department of Anthropology, U. S. National Museum. 


The recognition of the Gallery as a distinct administrative unit is regarded as 
a most important step in the development of our national art interests since it 
opens the way to the building up in Washington of collections comparable in rank 
with those of other important centers of culture. The Gallery is already recog- 
nized as occupying a worthy position among the galleries of the country, although 
without a home aside from the limited space alloted to it in the greatly over- 
crowded halls of the Natural History Museum. It is confidently expected, how- 
ever, that in the near future Congress will authorize the erection of a suitable 
building for its accommodation. ‘The building contemplated by the Smithsonian 
authorities embodies in its plan the housing, for a period at least, of both the art 
gallery and the division of history, the former occupying at present, upwards of 
20,000 square feet of the floor space in the Natural History museum building 
and the latter upwards of 75,000 square feet in the three buildings. Other 
collections expected in the near future will still further encroach upon the 


scientific departments. 


The Smithsonian Institution was founded in 1846 and art was recognized in its 
fundamental act as one of its four departments, but in the early years little was 
done to further this feature, available funds being very limited, and progress was 
further hindered by a disastrous fire which in 1865 burned out the upper story of 
the Smithsonian building destroying in large part the art collections. The Gallery 
developed slowly until 1906 when a collection of art works was bequeathed to the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art by Harriet Lane Johnston, mistress of the White House 
during President Buchanan’s administration, subject however, to the condition 
that should a national gallery be established in Washington they should become 
the absolute property of that gallery. This led to an inquiry regarding the status 
of the Institution as a national gallery and the question was referred to the 


Supreme Court of,the District of Columbia which rendered the decision that the 


Institution is the duly constituted National Gallery of Art. The collection was, 
therefore, assigned to its care. Since that time the national collections have been 
increasing rapidly, chiefly through gifts and bequests of art works. Among the 
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gifts may be mentioned the William T. Evans Collection, regarded as one of the 
choicest collections of contemporary American paintings existing, and the Ralph 
Cross Johnson gift, which comprises 24 paintings by leading European masters, 
fully illustrated in the present number of this journal. Numerous minor collec. 
tions are worthy of mention among which are “The A. R. and M. H. Eddy 
Donation” of oil paintings, miniatures and ivories; a large collection of art objects, 
the gift of the Reverend Alfred Duane Pell of New York; and 82 paintings and 
drawings by French artists, the gift of the French people in recognition of the part 
taken by America in the war with Germany. 


Although no provision is made for the purchase of works of art by the Gallery a 
considerable fund is made available by the will of Henry Ward Ranger which will 
insure important additions each year, and other like resources are expected to 
materialize in the near future. An anticipated addition of particular moment isa 
collection of portraits of personages prominently connected with recent inter- 
national affairs which is in preparation by a committee of patriotic citizens 
recently organized in New York. The foremost American portrait painters are 
engaged upon the work and nearly a score of portraits are already finished. 


The value of the National Gallery collections already in hand is estimated in 
millions, their acquirement being due entirely to the generous attitude of Amer- 
ican citizens toward the Smithsonian Institution, no single work now in its pos- 
session having been acquired by purchase. It can hardly be doubted that whena 
building is provided in which contributions can be cared for, and presented to the 
public in the manner they deserve, many collectors seeking a permanent home for 
their treasures will welcome the opportunity of placing them in the custody of the 
national institution. The authorization by Congress of a suitable building for the 
Gallery is all that is necessary to make Washington in the years to come an art 
center fully worthy of the nation. 


The maintenance of a reasonable standard of excellence in works of art 
accepted by the Gallery has been provided for by the appointment of an advisory 
committee the members of which are W. H. Holmes, Chairman, Edwin H. 
Blashfield, Douglas Volk, Herbert Adams and Edmund C. Tarbell. 


The Freer Gallery which is, by the terms of the gift, a distinct administrative 
unit under the Smithsonian Institution, to stand forever as such, will occupy the 
superb gallery provided for it by the donor, Charles L. Freer of Detroit and 
designed by Charles A. Platt, architect. The Gallery will be administered, as 
stipulated by the terms of the Freer bequest, by a staff separate from the National 
Gallery proper and fully prcvided for by the Freer Estate. It is a matter of deep 
regret that Mr. Freer should have died on the very eve of the realization of the 
great undertaking to which his life was chiefly consecrated. 
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School 

of the 
Fine Arts 


YALE 
UNIVERSITY 


NEW HAVEN, 
CONN. 


SERGEANT KenpaLt, 
Director. 


Departments of Drawing and Paint- 
ing—Sculpture, Architecture. Classes in 
Composition, Anatomy and Perspective. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF ART 


The Degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts (B.F.A.) is 
awarded for Advanced work of distinction. 

The Winchester Fellowship for one year’s study 
of artin Europe, The English Scholarship for the 
study of art and travel in Europe during the sum- 
mer vacation, and School Scholarships are awarded 
annually, 

Write for illustrated Catalogue 


G. H. LANGZETTEL, Secretary 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


A new collection just in 
time to relieve the scarcity. 


For reasons that are apparent, Oriental Rugs are very 
scarce at this time. Here and there one may buy them, 
but the general limitation as to sizes and design only con- 
firms the story of impoverished selections. 


Thus, unusual importance attaches to this latest consign- 
ment of Oriental Rugs, especially as it is characterized by 
all the attractions of a representative collection—beauty of 
coloring, diversity of design, and sizes varied to the needs 
of those who buy them. 


There are heroic sizes for a wide sweep of room—in-be- 
tween sizes for irregular spaces—mat sizes that go anywhere 
—and ‘‘contrary”’ sizes for spaces that modern standardized 
measurements cannot fill. 


And through them all runs the fascinating mystery and 
symbolism of the East, and a moral that the West may 
take to hea art—the moral of devotion to fine workmanship, 
which is ‘the enemy of discontent and the redemption of 
the unhappy.’ 

Do not miss seeing this collection, for these rugs are an 
inspiration to look at and an investment to own. 


W.& J. SLOANE 


Floor Coverings :-: Fabrics :-: Furniture 


Fifth Avenue at 47th Street, New York 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


the F, Kleinberger 
Galleries 


PARIS NEW YORK 
9 rue de l’Echelle 725 Fifth Avenue 
Near Avenue de I’Opera bet 56th and 57th Streets 


HIGH CLASS PRIMITIVES 
OF THE 


ITALIAN SCHOOLS 


Dutch Paintings of the 17th Century 
AND 


FLEMISH PRIMITIVES 


in a perfect condition 


PAINTINGS 


GEORGE H. AINSLIE 
GALLERY 
615 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


Wishes to Purchase 


PAINTINGS 


by 
Inness Twachtman 
Wyant Weir 
Martin Ryder 
Homer Whistler 
Fuller Duveneck 


Blakelock Murphy 
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DEVOE 
ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


a THE STANDARD QUALITY 
fom Q 


used by leading artists, 
schools and academies 
for half a century. Are 
true colors prepared 
from carefully selected 
pigments. 
Single, Double and Studio 
Size Tubes 
Send for Pamphlet of Equal- 
ized Spectrum Colors 
Canvas Academy Boards, 
Brushes 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., Inc. 


New York Chicago 


A SILVER COIN OF SYRACUSE OF THE FINE ART PERIOD 
The Art of Ancient Greece and Rome is depicted on the 
coins of the period. Evidences of its beginning, advance 
and general decline are portrayed on these coins. An ex- 
ern Coins is constantly on view and for sale. 
WAYTE RAYMOND 
489 Park Avenue (Anderson Galleries) New York 

Telephone: Plaza 2846 


cellent selection of Authentic, Ancient, Medieval and Mod- 


ESTABLISHED 1790 


T. H. PARKER 


12a BERKELEY ST., 
PICCADILLY, 
LONDON 
Ww. 1 


Specialty: 
Naval, Military 
& Historical Subjects 


CATALOGUES ISSUED 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


And many other high grade 


magazines, catalogues and 
booklets are printed with 
Doubletone INKS (registered 


trade mark) made only by— 


THE SIGMUND ULLMAN 
COMPANY 
Park Avenue and 146th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


HOME FOR DOGS 
AT WOODSIDE, LONG ISLAND 


10 minutes from Pennsylvania Station, 7th Avenue 
and 33d Street. Conducted exclusively for boarders. 
Established 20 years. Unsurpassed for pet and 
sporting dogs. Acres of exercising grounds with 
secure fencing. Health, Happiness assured. No 
sick dogs or young puppies taken. Inspection in- 
vited. Highest reference. 


MRS. BATTS 
The Kennels, Woodside, Long Island, Near Woodside St'n 
PHONE 93 NEWTOWN 


CANESSA GALLERIES 
1 West 50th Street 


High Class Antique Works 


of Art 
Italian Renaissance Furniture 


PARIS NAPLES 
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A far=famed hotel on America’s great boulevard, where 
in an atmosphere of quiet distinction guests enjoy the 
complete comfort of perfect appointments jand service. 


Charm of surroundings in the restaurant adds zest toa 
cuisine which has ever drawn many notable guests to 


the ST. REGIS. 


Close to the best shops and theatres, and four squares 


from Central Park. 


Kotet St-Regis. 


Fitth Avenue and Fifty-fitth Street 
New york | 


Printers 


OF HIGH-GRADE 
MAGAZINES, 
SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS, AND 
COMMERCIAL 
WORK 


oooooo 


Gibson Bros. 


INCORPORATED 


1312 Eye St. N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Established 1862 


WE ARE 
THE EXCLUSIVE 
/ MAKERS OF 
THE ENGRAVINGS \ 
FOR ART AND 2 
ARCHAEOLOGY : 


Our Specialty 12} 


Is making the highest-grade Designs and Photo-En- 
gravings in one or more colors. 


Half-Tones 
Dullo-Tones 


Color Process 
Ben Day 


Line Plates 
Combination Line 
and Half-Tones 


STANDARD ENGRAVING CO., Inc. 
1212 G Street N. W., Washington, D C. 
Phones - Franklin 1709, Franklin 1710 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
| IN 1920 


| Some Attractive Features of Future Numbers with Numerous Illustrations 


OCTOBER 


AN EARLY ENGLISH TRAVELER IN GREECE 
By William Hyde Appleton 


ARTISTS’ SELF-PORTRAITS 
By Richardson Wright 


RAPHAEL’S WAY OF WORKING 
By Marrion Wilcox 


PRESIDENTIAL BOOK-PLATES 
By Alfred Fowler 


Later Numbers 


CHICAGO AS AN ART CENTER 
By George W. Eggers, and others 


PARIS INSPIRATION AND GUIDE OF ART 


By Georges Lecomte 


MARTYRED MONUMENTS OF FRANCE. II. ARRAS 
By Colonel Theodore Reinach 


THE EMPRESS EUGENIE AND THE ART OF THE SECOND EMPIRE 
By Mitchell Carroll 


LINCOLN AS A THEME FOR SCULPTURAL ART 
By Frank Owen Payne 


THE ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE JUGO-SLAV KINGDOM 
By H: Rushton Fairclough and Others 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


| THE OCTAGON WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PRESS OF GIBSON BROS. INC., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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